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LABOR DEPARTMENT PROMOTES WOMEN IN NON-TRADITIONAL CAREERS 


WASHINGTON, D.C.--The U.S. Labor Department will soon submit 
draft legislation to Congress aimed at encouraging more women to 
train for high-paying, non-traditional careers. 


The proposed changes to the Labor Department-administered 
Job Training Partnership Act will allow more supportive services 
(such as child care and transportation) to train women for non- 
traditional skilled trades and will incorporate basic skills as 
part of job preparation. 


“Women continue to be dramatically underrepresented in 
(skilled trades), and their position has changed little over the 
past five years," said Patricia McNeil in recent testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Human Resources. McNeil is 
administrator of the Labor Department's Office of Strategic 
Planning and Policy Development for the Employment and Training 
Administration. 


McNeil said women have made advances in managerial and 
professional careers: 


--In 1970, women were 34 percent of all managerial and 
professional specialty workers, and by 1988 they were nearly 45 
percent, McNeil said. 


--Women were only l. 7 percent of engineers in 1970 and today 
are 7.3 percent. 


--In 1970, women were only 11 percent of engineering and 
science technicians but today are 21 percent of those skilled 
workers. ‘ 


Yet during the same period, McNeil testified, women who work 
in high-paying skilled trades (about 8.5 percent) are 
concentrated in factory occupations such as dressmakers and 
electronic assemblers. 


Due to the Labor Department and Congress' concern about low 
numbers of female technicians and craft workers in the 
construction and aerospace industries, former Labor Secretary Ann 
McLaughlin created a task force to examine the industries and any 
impediments, overt or subtle, to the hiring and promotion of 
women. That task force report is due this summer. 
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While planning changes in training programs, the Labor 
Department is currently encouraging women to train for non- 
traditional careers under the direction of several programs 
throughout the country. These programs try to compensate for 
traditional male sex-stereotyping in skilled trades by preparing 
women for possible harassment and isolation on the job and by 
building womens' self-confidence so they feel they belong in the 
occupation. The programs also help inform women of different 
job-hunting techniques than are used in traditional jobs, provide 
physical conditioning and review basic math skills, especially 
fractions. 


The Labor Department will continue to promote women's 
interest in non-traditional careers. "Today, women comprise 45 
percent of the total labor force," McNeil said. "As they have 
since the 1960's, women are expected to represent about three of 
every five new workforce entrants between now and the year 2000. 


"Clearly, there are many difficulties to be surmounted in 
getting women into nontraditional occupations," McNeil testified. 


“While it would be unrealistic to expect (Labor Department- 
funded) programs alone to turn around the occupational sex - 
stereotyping that exists in our society, we will continue our 
efforts to promote such training through demonstrations and 
technical assistance." . 





FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M.--Childcare was traditionally the 
responsibility of parents, grandparents, relatives and friends. 
But with the increasing participation of black women in careers 
outside the home, child care has become a service industry that, 
like other fields, requires worker preparation. 


When Viola Lopez attended college with a minor in home 
economics, her daughter Katrina came along just in time to star 
in Mom's child development class in roles all the way from infant 
to toddler. Lopez had no way of knowing that a generation later, 
'as Dr. Viola Lopez -- an employment and training official for the 
state of New Mexico -- she would be instrumental in starting an 
innovative federal-state-private program to train child-care 
development specialists. 


"Now I have a granddaughter, Misty. My son Gabriel and his 
wife are juggling college with child-rearing, just as I did -- so 
on both a personal and a professional level, I've gained a new 
appreciation for what parents face when they address the 
increasingly critical issue of child care," Lopez says. 


The major parental concern she cites is getting top-quality 
care at a time when doing so places a great strain on family 
budgets and when the average annual salary for child-care workers 
is very low -- from $10,000 to $12,000. The New Mexico program 
responds to this concern by centering its training around the 
apprenticeship system administered by the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT). 


In this system, workers learn the skills their employers 
require by performing them under the supervision of experienced 
workers and taking courses of related formal instruction. As 
apprentices' proficiency increases, their pay increases, usually 
in six-month increments. 


The use of the time-honored system of apprenticeship in the 
burgeoning child-care field is a relatively recent development. 
So far it involves programs in Ohio, Nebraska, New Jersey and 
Montana, as well as in New Mexico. 
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Typically, a child-care apprenticeship program is two years 
in length and annually requires 2,000 hours of on-the-job 
training and 144 hours of related instruction. On-the-job 
training is divided into categories which generally require 
several hundred hours each -- such as chiid development, 
nutrition and health (including the key issue of child-abuse 
prevention), activity planning, parent liaison, and staff 
coordination. 


A unique feature of the New Mexico program is that its 
apprentices will complete all 288 hours of related instruction 
before they enter the work phase of the program. The 
instruction, which is being provided by the University of New 
Mexico's Valencia campus, includes practical experience in a 
child-care center setting, as well as 16 college-credit hours 
toward the nationally recognized Child Development Associates 
certificate. 


Nine of the program's first 14 participants completed the 
related instruction phase last month. They are now working in 
licensed child-care facilities. 


While the program was developing, Lopez was director of the 
State Labor Department's Labor and Industrial Division. She has 
now moved on to a position with the state's Job Training 
Partnership Act office. One of her first assignments is to help 
develop a child-care program among the Navaho Indians. 


“One thing leads to another just as one generation leads to 
the next," Lopez says. "I hope that in both cases the result is 
better care for more children." 





WASHINGTON--Nonfarm payroll employment was higher in April 
1989 than a year earlier in 49 states and the District of 
Columbia, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. Unemployment rates were lower in 32 states 
over the same period. The national unemployment rate for all 
civilian workers, not seasonally adjusted, was down two-tenths 
of a percentage point over the year, from 5.3 to 5.1 percent. 


Because the data for individual states and areas are not 
adjusted for seasonality, comparisons in this release are 
limited to changes from the same month a year earlier. 
Over-the-month comparisons may be affected by seasonal changes 
and thus could present a misleading picture of underlying 
economic trends. 


UNEMPLOYMENT _ 


Ten states reported over-the-year declines of more than 1 
percentage point in their unemployment rate. The largest 
declines were in Alaska (2.4 percentage points), West Virginia 
(2.2 points), and Kentucky (1.8 points). There were 
over-the-year increases of more than 0.5 percentage point in the 
District of Columbia and eight states. New York experienced the 
greatest increase (2.2 percentage points), followed by 
Mississippi (1.3 points) and Vermont (1.1 points). 


Twelve states had April unemployment rates below 4 percent. 
The -states with the lowest rates were New Hampshire (2.7 
percent), Nebraska (2.8 percent), and Connecticut and Delaware 
(both 2.9 percent). Four sates had rates higher than 8 
percent--Louisiana (9.6 percent), Arkansas (8.7 percent), Alaska 
(8.5 percent), and West Virginia (8.1 percent). 


Of the 257 metropolitan areas for which April data are 
available, 56 had over-the-year decreases in their unemployment 
rate of 1 percentage point or more and 24 had increases of that 
magnitude. Seventy-one areas had rates below 4 percent, while 26 
had rates of 8 percent or higher. The lowest rates were in 
Portsmouth-Dover-Rochester, N.H. (2.0 percent), Stamford, Conn. 
(2.1 percent), and Portland, Maine (2.2 percent). The areas 
that had the highest rates were McAllen-Edinburg-Mission, Tex. 
(16.7 percent), Modesto, Calif. (13.7 percent), and Laredo, Tex. 
(13.4 percent). 

-more- 
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EMPLOYMENT _ 


Nonfarm payroll employment, as measured by the monthly 
survey of nonagricultural establishments, rose by 2 percent or 
more between April of 1988 and 1989 in 25 states and the 
District of Columbia. The largest percentage gains occurred in 
Nevada (7.0 percent), Washington (5.0 percent), Florida (4.3 
percent), Delaware (4.2 percent), and Oregon and Virginia (both 
4.1 percent). Nevada has consistently led all states in 
annual percentage job growth for about 2-1/2 years. 


All but one state reported over-the-year job gains in 
services; and all but two states hasi increases in trade. Over 
three-fourths of the states had increases in transportation and 
public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; and in 
government. Two-thirds of the states showed increases in 
manufacturing. _ 


### 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--WASHINGTON, D.C. AREA 
MAY 1989 


WASHINGTON--The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers 
(CPI-U) for the Washington, D.C., Metropolitan Statistical Area 
rose 0.8 percent during the 2 months ended in May, to a level of 
127.1 (1982-84=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor reports. For the 12-month period ended in 
May, the CPI-U rose 5.8 percent. The Consumer Price Index for 
Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) rose 0.8 percent 
from March to May. The May level of 126.6 (1982-84=100) was 6.1 


percent higher than the index in May 1988. 


The 0.8 percent increase in the CPI-U from March to May follows an increase of 1.4 
percent in the 2 months ended in March. Food prices continued to advance and gasoline prices 
turned up sharply. However, smaller increases were recorded for the apparel and housing 


components. 


The index for food and beverages increased 1.7 percent during the 2 months ended in May. 
The costs of grocery store foods rose 2.4 percent, reflecting higher prices for poultry, fresh 
vegetables, and beef. Prices of food consumed away from home rose 0.6 percent, while prices 


for alcoholic beverages jumped 1.8 percent. 


Transportation costs rose 1.3 percent from March to May. Motor fuel prices jumped 8.0 
percent, overshadowing a 0.7 percent price decline for new vehicles. 


The index for apparel and upkeep rose 0.1 percent between March and May, folloring an 
increase of 8.5 percent in the preceding 2-months, a period coinciding with the introduction 
of spring and summer clothing. 

Housing costs rose 0.4 percent from March to May, compared with an increase of 


1.4 percent from January to March. Shelter costs continued to advance--up 1.0 percent in the 
past 2 months--but this increase was partially offset by a 3.6 percent decline in hausehold 


fuel costs. 

Among other categories of consumer spending, medical care costs, reflecting higher costs 
for professional services and hospital services, rose 0.9 percent. Entertainment costs rose 
0.2 percent. 





THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--May 1989 


WASHINGTON-- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers 
(CPI-U) rose 0.6 percent before seasonal adjustment in May to a 
level of 123.8 (1982-84=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Labor reports. For the 12-month period 
ended in May, the CPI-U increased 5.4 percent. , 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers(CPI-W) also rose 0.6 percent in May prior to seasonal 
adjustment. The May 1989 CPI-W level of 122.5 was 5.4 percent 
higher than the index in May 1988. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)_ 


On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI-U rose 0.6 percent 
in May, following a 0.7 percent increase in April. Energy costs 
continued to advance in May--up 1.6 percent--but by substantially 
less than the 5.1 percent rise in April. Gasoline prices rose 
3.9 percent in May after advancing 11.4 percent in April and 
accounted for about one-quarter of the overall increase in the 
May CPI-U. The food index, reflecting a sharp increase in fruit 
and vegetable prices, rose 0.6 percent in May, about the same as 


the average monthly increase during the first four months of 
1989. Shelter costs, which rose 0.1 percent in April, increased 
0.5 percent in May. The index for all items excluding food, 
shelter, and energy increased 0.5 percent in May after 
registering a 0.2 percent rise in April. Advances in the indexes 
for apparel, tobacco, and -automobile finance charges accounted 
for over 60 percent of this acceleration. 


+## 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The older a displaced homemaker is, the less likely she is 
to be working, according to the U.S. Labor Department's Women's 
Bureau. About 75 percent of women aged 55-64 are not employed. 
Displaced homemakers have lost their primary source of income 
after their spouse died or became disabled or because they have 
been divorced or separated. 


Nearly half (44 percent) of all displaced homemakers have 
completed high school, including 18 percent who have attained 
some education beyond high school, according to the U.S. Labor 
Department's Women's Bureau. 


There will be 66 million women in the labor force in 2000, 
comprising 47 percent of the nation's workers, according to the 
U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. Virtually 
all of the expected 13 million growth in women's labor force 
participation will be among those ages 35 to 54. The labor force 
of women ages 35-44 will grow by 51 percent and for those ogee 
45-54 by 84 percent. 








